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ABSTRACT 



Since 1970, essentially all research favors the creation of 



small high schools. Four forces that have contributed to the growing 
obsolescence of large, comprehensive high schools are the onset of the 
information age, the emergence of an adolescent culture, the students' rights 
movement, and changing attitudes about the proper functioning of 
organizations. Two reform responses have emerged: breaking up existing big 
high schools into small schools within schools (SWASs) and creating new, 
small high schools. The two alternatives represent very different models of 
schooling with very different cultures. Successful examples of the SWAS 
approach are rare. Five types of error committed in designing them are errors 
of size, continuity, autonomy, time, and control. As a result, they rarely 
get much smaller than 400 students, the minimum size at which the familiar 
top-down hierarchy that accompanies big buildings still works. However, a 
smaller size is necessary to enable significant changes in teaching and 
learning. This is evidenced by the success of the new, small high schools, 
which diminishes when they get much larger than 200 students. Thus,- there is 
a no-man ' s-land of school size between 200 and 400 students in which neither 
the factory model nor new forms of schooling work. School districts should 
foster ongoing conversations among like-minded teachers, parents, and 
students to develop new visions of the high school. As enrollments grow, they 
can trigger the piecemeal construction of small buildings that allow each 
group to realize its vision. (Contains 58 references.) (TD) 
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Abstract 



The paper explores the ways in which research and practice have shaped how we think about the proper size 
ofthe high school. Since 1 970, essentially all research tends to favor the creation of small high schools. Four 
forces seem to have come into play much more strongly, often in concert with each other, since our 
conception of the high school was established; the information age, the emergence of an adolescent culture, 
the students’ rights movement, and our changing views ofthe proper functioning of organizations all threaten 
to render the large, comprehensive high school obsolete. 

ON 1 Two reform responses to these conditions have emerged : break existing big h igh schools up into small 

£ , schools within schools (SWASs) and create new. small high schools. The two alternatives represent very 
different models of schooling with very different cultures. Successful examples of the S WAS approach are 
§ rare, perhaps non-existent. Five types of error are often committed in designing them: errors of size, of 
continuity, of autonomy, of time, and of control. Creating new, small high schools is an effective approach 
but their effectiveness begins to diminish when they get much larger than 200 students. SWASs also seem 
to hit a size barrier when they try to get much smaller than 400 students. This no-man s-land of high school 
size is discussed and its implications for reform efforts are considered. The analysis attempts to explain why 
so little of our widespread effort to reform the high school has been successful and it suggests remedies, 
uncomfortable as they may be, that hold the promise of rectifying the situation. 



‘Portions of this paper are adapted from an unpublished paper, School Size, School Reform, and 
the Moral Conversation, which I delivered at the Journal of Curriculum Theorizing Conference held in 
Bloomington, Indiana, October 18, 1997. 
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In 1 970, Meeker and Weiler reviewed the research on school size for the Ford Foundation and recommended 
that we strive to achieve “fairly sizable” high schools of 2,600 students, at least in urban settings. Even today 
many would not find their recommendation particularly startling or contrary to common practice; in many 
quarters bigger is still equated with better. What is notable about Meeker and Weiler s review of school size 
factors, now three decades old, is that it is the last instance I can find in the literature of researchers 
endorsing very large high schools. Yet, in those ensuing 30 years, high schools have continued to grow in size. 



Several reasons for this disparity are identifiable. The high school, particularly, plays a far more 
complex role in its community than do other schools; reformerTed Sizer calls it a “diabolically complicated 
system” (1996, p. xi). The high school is far more than simply a place of learning; it may be one of the few 
entities that unifies a community; it is likely a source of community pride and a central gathering place. As 
communities grow, they must choose between creating a second high school or increasing the size of the 
existing school. More often than not, they choose the latter course, often for quite understandable reasons, 
few of which have anything to do with teaching and learning. An appropriate parcel of land— the law may 
require it to be 10 to 15 acres in size— for an additional school may not be available or affordable. 
Communities often see expanding one big high school as a way to maintain a unified community, or to avoid 
exacerbating the logistics of racial integration, or — as one school I’ve examined claimed — to maintain one 
top-flight orchestra rather than create two mediocre ones. Then, too, the highly-competitive athletic teams, 
still effective unifiers ofincreasingly disparate student bodies, that will almost surely accrue from this strategy 
are an attractive if unmentioned byproduct of these decisions. 

But, in part, commun ities make these decisions because of how we have come to think ofthe proper 
size of a high school. David Tyack, first with William Tobin (1994) and then with Larry Cuban (1995), has 
described how both lay and professional people’s deep-seated notions of what constitutes a proper school 
have affected efforts to reform education. They discuss how practices such as age-graded classrooms 
“structure schools in a manner analogous to the way grammar organizes meaning in language (1994, p. 454). 
One need only observe a group ofchildren playing school to note how early the universal concept ofteacher 
as information-giver and disciplinarian is imbedded in our psyches. To teach differently than we have been 
taught requires conscious effort; we are really changing who and what we are. We need to examine our 
notions of proper school size every bit as critically. Because research as well as practice has influenced the 
construct, we need to examine that research to understand its role in how we have come to think about the 
proper size of high schools. 

A large and increasingly consistent body of research suggests that we should be moving, not toward 
larger high schools, but expeditiously toward smaller ones. Even the popular literature ofthe past few years 
has been sprinkled with articles extolling the virtues and successes of small schools. Size, ofcourse, has little 
direct effect on how schools function. It is a set of mediating variables that have the direct impact, or at least 
a much more direct impact, to which we should direct our attention. Why, for example, are big high schools 
such intractable institutions, so impervious to even sophisticated, long-term reform efforts? Even Ted Sizer, 
long on the record as saying that we must figure out how to reform the schools we have, seems to have begun 
to question whether large high schools can be reformed (see his 1996 book, Horace s Hope). 



What the Research Says 

Research on school size is relatively easy to summarize. The preponderance of it has examined high schools, 
the level of education that has experienced the most impact because of increasing school size. Some 
research — 10 percent is probably a reasonable estimate — has examined elementary schools but some of it 
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is difficult to interpret because it often includes grades seven and eight. The middle school, as so often seems 
the case, is again the forgotten stepchild when it comes to research on school size; little research exists for 
this level. The results of school size research are also fairly easy to summarize. The earlier the research, 
the more likely that it favors large schools; the more recent the research, the more likely that it favors small 
schools (or calls into question the interpretations of earlier research). As late as 1 984, Ted Sizer could with 
some accuracy state that “The evidence about size of school is inconclusive” (p. 254). The review of 
research he based his generalization on had been published just two years earlier (ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management, 1982). But an examination of that review suggests that the older-studies-favoring- 
large-schools; newer-studies-favoring-small-schools dichotomy was already apparent. Wheatley (1999) 
describes our propensity to value all information, both older and newer, equally. She points out that there are 
likely qualitative differences between these bodies of ideas. 

We live in a society that believes it can defin enormal and then judge everything against that 

fictitious standard. We struggle to smooth out the differences, conform to standards, 

measure up. If we aren’t looking for differences, we can’t see that anything has changed; 

consequently, we aren’t able to respond, (p. 100) 

Sizer’s reform work over time presents the school size issue in microcosm. In Horace ’s Compromise ( 1 984) 
he barely mentions school size, relegating the above discussion to an endnote. In sharp contrast, in Horace s 
Hope (1996), after an additional 12 years of trying to change big schools and observing the impressive 
successes of some new, small schools, he makes several strong statements favoring a move to a much 
smaller scale. 1 take Sizer’s conversion — in a comparatively short time as evidence of how critical the 
concept of small size has become to the general effort to reform the high school. 

The research on high school size might be thought of as falling into four forms: early sociological 
discussions, studies of school costs (input studies), ethnographic portrayals and observations ofwhat is going 
on in schools (process studies), and studies examining achievement and graduation rates (output studies). 
Because each form is in part a product of the kinds of data and methodologies that were available in a 
specific era each form may, to a degree, also be thought of as an historical phase. 

The Deficits of Rural Life 

The first form the school-size research took occurred in the twenties and thirties and was both sociological 
and speculative in nature. While much ofthe country had become urbanized it still contained, in 1930, over 
130,000 one-room schoolhouses (Tyack and Cuban, 1995). Portions of rural America had not yet been 
electrified and educators’ concerns centered on the living conditions of teachers and the problems of 
attracting a well-educated teaching force to remote communities. These issues, which were all exacerbated 
by the great depression and the general tenor ofthe times, are captured well in a special issue ofthe Phi 
Delta Kappan(\937) which was devoted entirely to the topic. Already, consolidation was beginning to be 
pushed as a solution to rural America’ s education problems. Larger schools needed to be constructed closer 
to population areas with their cultural advantages so that they might attract a strong teaching force. Indeed 
little ofthe positives of rural life are evident in the writings ofthe time. Rural America s deficits had taken 
center stage and would remain there for decades to come. New, big high schools with swimming pools and 
science laboratories that achieved college standards were seen as being superior in every way to old small 
schools with almost no specialized facilities ofany quality. Only the intervention of World War II slowed the 
reification of this bright vision ofthe modem American high school. 
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Input Studies 



Researchers’ work has always been influenced by the nature of the data and the tools that were available 
to them. Thus, it was natural that research on school size might turn in its second phase to an examination 
of cost factors. Really it might be said to have been the other way around; as researchers in the fifties and 
sixties began examining some of the only school data available to them on a large scale — financial data — they 
naturally came to look at those data in terms of school size, another set of numbers available to them. As 
computers became more commonplace both the frequency and size of these input studies accelerated. But 
few ofthe huge schools that would be fostered by this research existed at the time that the widely-held axiom 
of the early sixties, bigger is better, came into popularity. What was “big” in these comparisons would 
probably be viewed as “moderately-sized” just a decade later. But the research, which may have 
oversimplified a long list of complex relationships, definitely suggested that bigger schools were more 
economical than smaller schools. 

As the number of very large high schools grew during the sixties and seventies some researchers 
began to consider whether diseconomies of scale had begun to take hold (Cohn, 1 975). The bigger is better 
axiom was shown to have its limits. After reviewing cost studies Cohn concluded that the optimum size of 
a high school based on a combination of quality factors and financial criteria, was 1653 students. Some 
practitioners were beginning to suggest that cost differences between large and small schools were so small 
that we should be basing our school design decisions on more critical variables such as achievement. For 
example, an interpolation ofthe data provided by Cohn (see Table 1) indicates that a high school of 750 
students would only be 18 percent less cost-efficient than his optimized school of 1653 students, a cost 
increase that would seem justifiable to many were it to produce the sort of visible gains that are suggested 
in this review. But in 1975 few would think that a high school of 1600 might be less desirable than a school 
half that size; consequently one wasn’t likely to consider whether the additional money was a worthy 
expenditure. 



Table 1: 

Cohn’s Adjusted Costs for Selected School Sizes 



School Enrollment 


Adjusted Unit Costs 


100 


372.84 


500 


314.73 


750 


290 . 50 * 


1000 


266.25 


1500 


244.63 


1653 


238.09 


1750 


242.88 


2000 


249.90 


3000 


340.90 



* This row of the table is my interpolation of the two adjacent rows and is 
therefore only an approximation. The drop from 1653 to 750 represents an 
1 8% reduction in cost efficiency from Cohn’s optimum size. The drop from 
1 653 to 500 represents a 24% reduction. 
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